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Let St. Joseph Help You! 


When in need of any kind —Go To 
JOSEPH. This was the advice of the great 
St. Teresa herself and he never failed her. 
St. Joseph never fails those who go to him 
with confidence. If you are troubled, if 
one you love is ill, or problems beset you 
— “Go to Joseph!” 

Our two booklets GO TO JOSEPH 

: and DEVOTIONS TO ST. JOSEPH will 
show you ‘in this great Saint, the foster father of Jesus, is such 
an unfailing helper. They include many varied prayers to him, 
the Mass, litany etc. Each booklet 15¢, 64 pages. 


Here are three pictures ideal for 
F or March this time of year. In photo-tone 
shade, they are ready for framing. 


A picture of Christ on the Cross (bust) 





Holy Christ of Limpias .............. 16 x 25 in. 60¢ 

Holy Christ of Limpias .............. 16 x 21 in. 50¢ 
For the month of St. Joseph 

St. Joseph in Glory .....................- 18 x 24 in. 50¢ 

The Death of St. Joseph ............ 15 x 22 in. 40¢ 
For the feast of St. Benedict — March 21 

St. Benedict -........ sieladssedebbaaddibiie 9x 12 in. 20¢ 


aL 7x 10 in. 10¢ 


Watch with Him an Hour 


LET your Lenten candle burning before the Blessed 
Sacrament represent you and keep vigil with Our Lord 
during this time commemorating His suffering for 
you. A large wax candle will be burned for your 
intention a day and a night before the Blessed Sac- 
rament exposed in one of our Sanctuaries for an 
offering of 50¢; for one week for $3.50; and for an entire month for 
$12.00. 


Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri 
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Christ, the Teacher 


This is the time of the public life of Our Lord, when He reveals Himself as 
the Great Teacher, the new Master in Israel. His words are a Divine revelation. 
They astounded all who listened to Him, for wisdom shone forth in every utterance. 
From His lips came in a few clear, precise words, the truest, the most exalted, the 
most practical doctrine concerning God and heavenly things, concerning man and 
his destiny, concerning the world and its final catastrophe. This Divine teaching 
is preserved for us in the New Testament. The Church offers us choice bits in the 
Gospel of each day. Let us during this sacred season of Lent search into these 
treasures of wisdom to enrich our minds and lives. 





Thoughts for Lent 


N Ash Wednesday, the Church begins the penitential 
season of Lent. With the distribution of the blessed 
ashes, she invites her children to draw apart from the 
world for a few weeks in order that they may better 

concentrate on their eternal destiny. By commemorating with 
Christ His Passion and Death, they are brought to a fuller reali- 
zation of God’s great love for man. By sacrifice and prayer, 
they have some means of making reparation for their own sins. 


Good Catholics will accept the Lenten regulations with joy 
because they realize that, being a special season of penance, Lent 
will afford another means of gaining graces and laying up good 
works in the eternal kingdom. A convert to the Church re- 
vealed that one point which impressed her much was the insist- 
ence among Catholics of the need and practice of penance. 
She contrasted this insistence with the entire ignoring of the 
precept in many of the Protestant sects, notwithstanding the re- 
iterated teaching and exhortation of Our Lord: “Unless you do 
penance, you shall all likewise perish.” “Unless a man deny 
himself, he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” 


One sometimes wonders if this “hard saying” is not often 
forgotten and ignored not only by Protestants but also by our- 
selves. There are a great many circumstances which combine 
to make us forget it. The world we live in laughs at the idea. 
Eat if you are hungry; drink if you are thirsty; go to a dance 
or a movie if the whim takes you; read anything for 
which you have a mind; associate with any persons you like; in 
a word, get rid of any idea that you should go against your 
natural inclinations. This is the world’s theory, and with such 
a theory continually being dinned into our ears, and every day 
being acted upon in the lives of those about us, it is not much 
to be wondered at that we too begin to believe it and act upon 
it. 

The result is that when Lent comes around we are ill at 
ease. We do not like Lent and all it stands for. Our first re- 
action towards the restrictions it imposes is to seek out a way 
to evade them. Self-denial becomes one of the things we for- 
get, and we want to keep forgetting. But Holy Church recalls 
it, for she is ever mindful that her Divine Founder would never 
tone down His hard sayings on this unsavory subject. Often 
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indeed she will mitigate certain forms of self-denial, when she 
recognizes that there are sound reasons for doing so. But one 
form of penance merely gives way to another, and it is never 
her intention, nor could it be, to forsake the principle that a 
man needs daily to mortify himself and his passions if he is to 
save his soul. 

The principal object of Lent is self-sanctification. Mother 
Church would have us spend the Lenten season as one of intro- 
spection, of looking into ourselves, doing penance for past sins, 
revamping our lives and taking account of our spiritual life. 
First of all, she recommends external penance, which consists 
in denying ourselves things that are not sinful in themselves. 
It is an external penance to restrain the appetite and refuse to 
eat and drink as one would naturally like to do. It is external 
penance to pray and keep vigil when one longs for sleep, or to 
inflict pain voluntarily on the body. Such things are very com- 
mon in the lives of God’s best friends, the saints. At times we 
imagine that they are a relic of medievalism and unsuited to 
our times, but the Church still thinks they are very beneficial. 


There is also internal penance—repressing anger and an- 
noyance that naturally seek an outlet; swallowing an insult, and 
the next time we meet the offender doing our utmost to refrain 
from showing displeasure; forgiving generously; saying nothing 
about our pains or aches; speaking well of a person whom natur- 
ally we do not like. These are some of the thousand and one 
ways by which we can practice internal penance. It consists, 
we see, in denying our inclinations the gratification they look 
for, and it is far more beneficial than external bodily penance, 
which must be regulated, for all cannot do the same amount. 
But there is no limit to our practice of internal penance—con- 
trolling our temper, checking our first impulses, or stirring up 
to action our naturally lazy and inert character. 


Finally, there are two practices that are highly recom- 
mended during the Lenten season: attendance at daily Mass 
and making the Way of the Cross. Through both we are 
brought into close union with our suffering Savior and partici- 
pate intimately in the Divine act of Redemption. Denying our- 
selves certain pleasures and performing acts of charity are surely 
praiseworthy and fruitful for the soul; but even more beneficial 
to our eternal welfare are regular attendance at Holy Mass, the 
frequent reception of Holy Communion, and meditations on 
Christ’s sufferings in the Way of the Cross. 
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When the priest places the ashes on our foreheads at the 
beginning of Lent, he speaks these solemn words: ‘Remember, 
man, that thou art dust, and unto dust thou shalt return.’ We 
are reminded that our bodies are mere clay; that already the 
dissolution of death is taking place within us. The hour of our 
death may be closer than any of us realize. God alone knows 
the time and the manner of our departure from this life. For 
some of us this may be the last Lent on earth. Let us make the 
most of it while the light of God’s grace still shines on us. It is 
already late, and night will soon descend. 


Lift Up Your Hearts! 


(Extracts from a Lenten Pastoral of the Archbishop of Bordeaux) 


self upon me, and I feel constrained to speak, though I 

am aware that some may not consider what I have to 

say suitable for all my hearers. But I am convinced that 
it offers all Christians, whoever they may be, a means of facing 
their various obligations, the particular difficulties of the present 
hour and the most profound aspirations of modern hearts. 

I am speaking of mental prayer, and in inviting you to 
practice it, I want to show you that no better advice could be 
given you, nor anything easier to follow. .. 

Mental prayer is a heart-to-heart talk with God—a word- 
less conversation with Him. It is more than just a cry of the 
heart directed to God—in order to be true mental prayer, it 
must be a prolonged or repeated cry. Usually, mental prayer 
begins with silent reflection and meditation. It grows in con- 
templation of Divine realities, in admiration of the mysteries of 
our Faith, in enthusiasm for the Divine commands, for Chris- 
tian virtue, for the example of the saints and holy souls. Fi- 
nally, it becomes concrete in unspoken but firm resolutions. The 
soul comes from mental prayer enlightened, resolute, at peace 
and consoled by the Holy Spirit of God, with whom our own 
spirit has been in contact for these moments of recollection. 

This is the practice which I firmly believe to be more than 
ever indispensable for people of today; because mental prayer is 
the only means of facing the difficulties of modern life. Take, 
for example, a typical day in our lives. On waking we want to 


= HE subject of this Lenten Pastoral letter almost forces it- 
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hurry off to the tasks which await us, and on going to bed we 
are harassed by the new ones which have come up, or exhausted 
by worrying about frequently changing situations. We have 
come to the point where we must have disturbance and distrac- 
tion; we have even made nerves and worry into a dogma and 
consider a state of tension to be quite normal. 


Employees in our offices and workers in our factories often 
have to endure so much noise and such constant commotion 
that on leaving their work they almost need noise to preserve 
their nervous equilibrium! Yet the saintly Father de Foucauld 
says: “The soul was not made for noise, but for silent contem- 
plation.” 

If God has allowed men of the present day to be confronted 
with these whirlwinds and these seemingly insurmountable dif- 
ficulties, He has at the same time provided them with the means 
of overcoming them. The wisdom of the Lord is as perfect as 
His mercy and His power. The providential means offered us to 
face the difficulties and complexities of modern life is to give 
first place in our occupations to meditation on the Word of God, 
to raising our soul to God and to keeping ourselves ready for the 
designs God has on us. This lifting of ourselves toward God, 
this real return to Him, can hardly be produced in hearts except 
by mental prayer. 

Mental prayer is possible for all, if we really understand it. 
First, we must point out that it will take different forms in dif- 
ferent souls, according to the temperament and activities of 
each. Far be it from me to belittle the methods of prayer 
taught in seminaries and novitiates, but it must be understood 
that these methods will simplify themselves little by little during 
our heart-to-heart talks with God. The Holy Spirit invites us 
to free ourselves from them. The Christian ends by becoming 
aware that prayer is, above all, a presence—the conscious, lov- 
ing, docile presence of the soul before her God and also the 
presence of God in the soul who there tastes the sweetness of 
His love and marvels at His splendor. One does not see God 
face-to-face, but is bathed in the light of His countenance. As 
the soul progresses in mental prayer, its activity becomes less 
complicated, its petitions more humble. Then mental prayer 
becomes the repetition of those three great acts which bind the 
soul directly to God: “My Lord, I believe in You; I hope in 
You; I love You!” 

How changed will all classes of people find their interior 
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lives the day they learn to make the small effort which is neces- 
sary, at first, to pay attention to God daily for a time more or 
less prolonged! I do not deny that this effort must be renewed 
often, sometimes even to the end of our days; yet what is this 
but that perseverance in prayer demanded by Our Lord? He 
has told us that we must love Him “with all our heart, with all 
our soul, with all our mind and with all our strength.” Weigh 
well these words of the first and greatest commandment and 
then tell me frankly if we can obey them without the practice 
of mental prayer? 

To conclude this exhortation on mental prayer, my dear 
brethren, I have but one word to say to you: “Try it! Try it!” 
St. John Climacus, one of the solitaries of the desert, who has 
written so well of mental prayer, declares: “(None but God alone 
is able to make us understand in the exercise of prayer both its 
excellence and the fruits it brings.” That is why in my prayer 
I beg of God, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, to grant you 
this grace, which may be called the grace of graces, since it is the 
starting point of all the others. St. Teresa of Avila has said: 
“All is already accomplished when a soul decides to pray.” In- 
deed, all will be accomplished in my diocese and in the world 
when Christians decide to pray. 





When you pray imagine yourself to be alone in the world 
with God, and think He has only you to listen to and to hear. 


Ask graces and favors of Him with love and importunity. 
— St. Paschal Baylon. 


The leaping flame of your VIGIL 
LIGHT is like a sentinel represent- 
ing the continuous prayer of your 
heart. Let it burn before the many 
relics of the saints enshrined in our 


Chapel of Relics to ask their inter- 
cession or express your thanksgiv- 
ing. The usual offering, 10¢ for a ten-hour light, may be 
sent to: — 

Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri 
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St. Joseph’s Message 


AINT JOSEPH has often been called “The Silent Saint” 
because there is no record in Holy Scripture of any word 
spoken by him. But he has a message for us, a message 
that he imparts through the virtues of his holy life. Per- 

haps the kernel of his message is found in his singleness of heart. 
Singleness of heart, we may say, constitutes his most charac- 
teristic virtue. God had entrusted St. Joseph with the greatest 
mysteries of heaven, and he, without questioning or scrutinizing 
the why and wherefore, quietly devoted his whole life to the 
fulfilment of God’s will in caring for his chaste spouse and the 
blessed fruit of her womb, Jesus. 

Joseph was happy in rendering to his family the smallest 
services in that singleness of heart and unswerving fidelity. 
Looked at from an ordinary angle, St. Joseph did nothing great 
in his life. Nevertheless, all that he did was truly great through 
this singleness of heart, because it required the complete efface- 
ment of self and a wholehearted devotedness to the duties of his 
vocation. Moreover, his life entailed many hard sacrifices, as 
we can so easily imagine when we think of such events as the 
flight into Egypt. 

St. Joseph’s singleness of heart was the solid basis of his 
immovable confidence in God, by which he also distinguished 
himself and in which he bids us imitate him if we wish to know 
one of the secrets of holiness. In him there was no hesitative 
moment, even though the ways of life were often obscure and 
mysterious. Trust—complete, total trust in God—St. Joseph 
seems to tell us, must be our only resource when our minds and 
hearts are overshadowed with fears and forebodings. 


St. Joseph’s trust was the result of his simple faith. He 
believed with his heart and soul in what was revealed to him. 
He asked no questions, and required no proofs. His faith was 
a practical faith, giving to his thoughts and sentiments a re- 
ligious character, and producing acts of sublime trust, confi- 
dence that was perfect, unalterable, wise and prudent, which 
in turn filled him with a deep and holy peace. 

Only the simple and humble can be the intimates of God. 
St. Joseph gives us this message too, if we will but heed: The 
simple and humble are to be found in every rank of life. It may 
happen, and sometimes does, that the greatest in dignity, the 
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highest in rank, the most learned and the most cultured persons 
are amongst the humblest. We need only. think of St. Pius X 
to verify that statement, for he certainly exemplified in his life 
these virtues of St. Joseph, to whose patronage he had been 
confided at baptism. But this message is equally for all. To 
any Catholic who has lingered in long and loving thought upon 
the mystery of the Holy Family in Nazareth, everything that 
savors of pride and pretentiousness, or mere display and ex- 
pensive show, must be abhorrent. Forone who has knelt in spirit 
in St. Joseph’s workshop, and prayerfully watched the virgin 
father of Jesus at his labor, humility and simplicity must be 
regarded as a dear treasure. And so, if we heed his message, St. 
Joseph tells us, “To be intimate with Jesus and Mary, you must 
be simple and humble of heart.” 


None better than St. Joseph can gently lead souls to the 
love of Jesus and Mary. Devotion to St. Joseph is always con- 
nected with devotion to Jesus and Mary, and promotes the lat- 
ter in our lives. To think of the Holy Family and leave St. 
Joseph out would be a spiritual abnormality. In the Holy 
Family we see St. Joseph as a man immensely dependable, im- 
mensely strong in faith, immensely devoted to Jesus and Mary. 
He was certainly noble-souled and of an upright mind, and most 
docile to the call of grace. His example can effectively lead 
souls to detachment from what separates from God and inspire 
them to think, desire and act in everything according to the will 
of God. We must give heed to the several points of St. Joseph’s 
message and take him as our model in*the practice of these bed- 
rock virtues if we are to escape pursuing false ends and to seek 
the true goal of our life. 


St. Joseph, because he is patient, understanding, humble 
and above all, loving, is easy to approach. He loves souls be- 
cause he loves Jesus and Mary, because he seeks the glory of 
God, and thus he makes himself a zealous protector of the fam- 
ily of God on earth, the members of the Church. Therefore, he 
is a wonderful intercessor before the throne of God in heaven. 
Moreover, he is most powerful in his intercession. In heaven he 
is nearer to Our Lord than in Nazareth, and so he is a most 
perfect intercessor in our needs. He can go directly to Jesus 
and be sure that his Divine foster-Son will never refuse a peti- 
tion presented by him who never refused Him a:service on earth. 
But, if he goes in union with Mary, which is mest probable, as 
they are always but one heart and one soul, ‘then. his prayer: is 
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incomparably powerful. What confidence we ought to have in 
his intercession! He prays to the Most Holy Trinity in behalf 
of souls. He offers the merits of Christ, and what Mary and he 
himself have done for Jesus. And he is sure of being heard. 


Hope of the Dying 


While in this world, our life is necessarily a mixture of 
temptation and trial. We certainly find countless occasions to 
call upon St. Joseph, but we must at the same time remember 
that the affairs of life are infinitely less important than is that 
of our death. A sane mind never disputes this fact. But St. 
Joseph, because he is patron of a good life, is especially the pa- 
tron of a good death. He is the protector of those in their agony 
because he is a loving father and friend. Moreover, Catholic 
tradition teaches that St. Joseph himself died, aided and com- 
forted by Jesus and Mary, and for this reason, too, he is es- 
pecially regarded as the patron of a holy death. He remembers 
the assistance he received from Jesus and Mary and inspires 
confidence in God’s mercy and love, and hope of eternal happi- 
ness. Holy Church includes the name of St. Joseph more than 
once in the official prayers for the dying, and she has indul- 
genced several ejaculations in honor of Jesus, Mary and Joseph 
for those in their last agony. 

Our life here below is of our own making. Death is but 
an echo of our life. If we take St. Joseph today as the patron 
of a good life, we may with fullest confidence pray to him too 
as the patron of a good death. There is a sweetness and calm- 
ness in the life of St. Joseph which we all wish to have in our 
own. His self-possession amid trials and difficulties appeals to 
all earnest souls. So for all of us, as individuals, and as mem- 
bers of the Mystical Family of God, the Church, St. Joseph 
should be a special model and mediator. And if we live like St. 
Joseph in the companionship of Jesus and Mary, in singleness 
of heart, in complete, total trust in God, in humility and pa- 
tience, in charity and prayerfulness, we shall die like St. Joseph 
in the arms of Jesus and Mary. 





Spiritual Vitamin for March 


Divine Heart of Jesus, convert sinners, save the dying, de- 
liver the holy souls in purgatory! 
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Mary, Model of Devotion to the Eucharist 


OW inspiring it is to ponder on what Holy Mass and 

H Holy Communion, received from the hands of St. John, 

must have meant to Our Blessed Lady! Why had 

Mary been committed to St. John on Calvary rather 

than to the holy women, who were also at the foot of the Cross? 

The reason was that St. John was a priest and had a treasure 
that they could not give her, the treasure of the Eucharist. 

Why among the Apostles was John chosen rather than 
Peter? One reason is that John alone remained at the Cross, 
drawn and held there by a strong, sweet grace. Another is that 
he is, as St. Augustine remarks, the model of the contemplative 
life, of the interior and hidden life which had always been that 
of Mary and which would be hers till death. Mary’s life will 
be cast in a very different mold from that of Peter, for she will 
have no share in ruling the Church. Her vocation will be to 
contemplate and to love our Savior in His sacramental presence, 
and to obtain by her unceasing prayer the spread of the faith 
and the salvation of souls. She will be thus in a very real sense 
the heart of the infant Church, for none other will enter as she 
into the depths and the strength of the love of Jesus. 

Let us consider her in this hidden life, especially at the 
hour when John celebrated Holy Mass in her presence. Mary 
has not the priestly character; she cannot perform the priestly 
functions. But she has received, in the words of M. Olier, “the 
plenitude of the priestly spirit,” which is the spirit of Christ the 
Redeemer. Thus she is able to penetrate deeper than St. John 
himself into the meaning of the mysteries he celebrates. Besides, 
her dignity as Mother of God is greater than that of ordained 
priests; she has given us both the Priest and the Victim of the 
sacrifice of the Cross and she has offered herself with Him. 

Holy Mass was for her, in a degree we can only suspect, 
the memorial and continuation of the Sacrifice of the Cross. A 
sword of sorrow had pierced her heart on Calvary, the strength 
and tenderness of her love for Jesus making her suffer a true 
martyrdom. She suffered so much that the memory of Calvary 
could never grow dim, and each Holy Mass was a fresh renewal 
of all she had lived through there. Mary found the same Victim 
on the altar when John said Mass. She found the same Jesus, 
really present; not present in image only, but in the substance 
of His Body with His Soul and Divinity. True, there was no 
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immolation in blood, but there was a sacramental immolation, 
realized through the separate consecration of the bread and the 
wine: Jesus’ Blood is shed sacramentally on the altar. How ex- 
pressive is that figure of His Death for her who cannot forget, 
for her who bears always in thé depths of her soul the image of 
her Son, outraged and wounded, for her who hears yet the in- 
sults and the blasphemies offered Him. St. John’s Mass with 
Mary present at it, was the most striking memorial of the Cross 
as it is perpetuated in its substance on our altars. 
It is the same Victim who 
is offered at Holy Mass and 
who, in heaven, offers His glo- 
rious Wounds to the Heavenly 
Father. The Body of Christ 
never ceases to be in heaven, 
it is true. It does not come 
down from heaven, in the 
strict sense of the term, on to 
the altar. But, without being 
multiplied, It is made really 
present by the transubstantia- 
tion of the substance of the 
bread and the wine into Itself. 
There is the same principal 
Priest, or Offerer, in heaven 
and on earth also, “Always 
living to make intercession for 
us” (Heb. 7:25). The cele- 
brant of the Mass is but the 
minister who speaks in Jesus’ name. When he says, “This is 
My Body,” it is Jesus who speaks by him. 

It is Jesus who, as God, gives to the words their power of 
transubstantiation. It is Jesus as Man, who, by the act of His 
holy soul, transmits the Divine power and who continues to offer 
Himself thus for us as principal Priest. If the human minister 
ever happens to be slightly distracted, the principal Offerer is 
not distracted, and Jesus as Man, continuing to offer Himself 
sacramentally for us, sees all that we miss—sees all the influence 
exercised by each Mass on the faithful present and absent, and 
on the souls in purgatory. 

Jesus continues to offer Himself in each Mass, the actual 
offering being made through the hands of His minister. The 
soul of the Sacrifice of our altars is the interior oblation which 
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is always a living reality in His Sacred Heart; through that 
oblation He applies to us continually the merits and satisfaction 
of Calvary. The saints have sometimes seen Jesus in the priest’s 
place at the moment of consecration. Mary knew the full truth 
better than any one of the saints. Better than any of them 
she knew that the soul of every Mass was the oblation that lived 
in her Son’s Heart. She understood, too, that when, this world | 
having reached its term, the last Mass would have been said, 
Jesus’ interior oblation would continue for ever, not now as 
supplication, but as adoration and thanksgiving—as the eternal 
cult expressed even now at Mass by the Sanctus in honor of the 
thrice-holy God. 
Mary’s Union with Jesus 


How did Mary unite herself to the oblation of Jesus, the 
principal Priest? She united herself to it as universal media- 
trix and co-redemptrix. She continued to unite herself to it 
at the foot of the Cross—in a spirit of adoring reparation, in 
petition and thanksgiving. Model of victim-souls, she offered up 
the anguish she suffered at those denials of the Divinity of Jesus 
which prompted St. John to write his fourth Gospel. She of- 
fered thanks for the institution of the Blessed Eucharist and 
for all the benefits of which It is the source. She prayed for 
the conversion of sinners, for the progress of the good, for the 
help the Apostles needed in their work and sufferings. 

In all that, Mary is our model, teaching us how to become 
adorers in spirit and in truth. 


Mary’s Communions 


What shall we say of Mary’s Communions? The principal 
condition for a fervent Communion is to hunger for the Eucha- 
rist. The saints hungered for It. When Holy Communion was 
denied St. Catherine of Siena, her desires obtained that a por- 
tion of the large Host broke off unknown to the celebrant and 
was carried miraculously to the saint. But Mary’s hunger for 
the Eucharist was incomparably greater and more intense than 
that of the saints. Let us contemplate reverently the strong, 
loving desire which drew Mary to Jesus in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

Every soul is drawn towards God, for He is the Sovereign 
Good for whom we have been made. But the consequences of 
sin—original and actual—and of innumerable imperfections, 
make God appear unattractive in our eyes and weaken our in- 
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born desire for union with Him. Mary’s soul, however, knows 
nothing of the consequences of sins and imperfections; nothing 
ever checked the Godward tendency of her wonderful charity. 
Forgetting herself, Mary turned firmly towards God, with a 
firmness that grew daily as did her merits. The Holy Ghost 
dwelling in her moved her to give herself to God and to be 
united to Him. Her love of God, like an intense thirst, was 
accompanied by a sweet suffering which ceased only when she 
died of love and entered on the union of eternity. Such was 
her desire of the Eucharist. 

Jesus for His part desired most ardently to consummate 
Mary’s holiness to communicate to her the overflowing riches 
of His Sacred Heart. If He could suffer in glory, He would suf- 
fer from the resistance we offer to the same desire He has in 
our regard. But He found no resistance in Mary. And so He 
was able to communicate Himself to her in the most intimate 
way possible for two lives to be fused into one on earth: Jesus’ 
union with Mary was a reflection of the sanctifying union of the 
Word with the Sacred Humanity, an image of the communion 
of the Three Divine Persons in the one infinite Truth and the 
one limitless Goodness. 

Mary became again the pure living tabernacle of the Lord 
when she communicated—a tabernacle which knew and loved; 
one a thousand times more precious than any golden ciborium; 
a true tower of ivory, house of gold, and ark of the alliance. 

What were the effects of Mary’s Communion? They sur- 
passed anything St. Teresa recounts of transforming union in 
the Seventh Mansion of the Interior Castle. Transforming union 
has been compared, in its power to transform the soul in some 
way into God by knowledge and love, to the union of fire with 
a piece of iron, or that of light with the air it illumines. Rays 
of supernatural warmth and light came forth from the soul of 
Jesus and communicated themselves to Mary’s intellect and will. 
Mary could not take the credit to herself for the sublime effects 
they produced in her. Rather did she give praise on their ac- 
count to Him who was their principle and end: “He that eateth 
Me, the same also shall live by Me.” He who eats My Flesh 
lives by Me and for Me, just as I live by My Father and for 
My Father. 

Each of Mary’s Communions surpassed the preceding one in 
fervor and, producing in her a great increase of charity, disposed 
her to receive her next Communion with still greater fruit. 
Mary’s soul moved ever more swiftly Godwards the nearer she 
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approached to God; that was her law of spiritual gravitation. 
She was, as it were, a mirror which reflected back on Jesus the 
light and warmth which she received from Him; concentrated 
them also, so as to direct them towards souls. 

In everything she was the perfect model of Eucharistic de- 
votion. If we turn to her, she will teach us how to adore and 
to make reparation; she will teach us what should be our desire 
for the Blessed Eucharist. From her, we can learn how to pray 
at Holy Mass for the great intentions of the Church, and how 
to thank God for the graces without number He has bestowed 
on us and on mankind. 


(From: ‘““The Mother of Our Savior and Our Interior 
Life,” by Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P.) 


Fidelity 


HE test of fidelity is being faithful in little things. It is 

easy to be faithful to a great trust on a great occasion. 

Fidelity to purpose, to principle, to obligation, even in the small 
events of life, costs dearly. 

Do not be troubled because you have not great and shining 
virtues. God made a million spears of grass where He made one 
tree. The earth is fringed and carpeted, not only with forests, 
but with grasses. Only have enough of little virtues and com- 
mon acts of fidelity to duty, and you need not mourn because 
you are neither a hero nor a saint. Someone has said that he 
is glad Our Lord did not say, “Good and successful servant,” 
for some of the most faithful have been failures from a worldly 
standpoint. In the truest sense, plain fidelity is the highest 
success. It wins God’s approval, and there is no limit to His 
power to use one that gives absolutely faithful service. 

Every time we do a thing carelessly, failing to put our high- 
est thought and our greatest skill into it, we are lessening our 
ability to do good work. This is the penalty that unfaithfulness 
to duty carries with it. But whenever we put our best into our 
‘work, exercising care in the slightest detail, we are adding to 
our powers. This is the reward of fidelity to each opportunity. 

In this world all the grand prizes go to a few brilliant 
people. But what a blessing it is to us, the dim million, to know 
that God recognises patient merit, and that the grandest prizes 
of all—those of the heavenly kingdom—are not kept for the 
brilliant but for the faithful. 
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“Declared unto Mary’ 


but still the young girl knelt there, silent, absorbed. In 

her heart there echoed and re-echoed the words which 

had seemed to fill the dim room a short time ago with a 
light more splendid than the sun’s. “The Lord is with you... 
you have found grace with God. . . you shall bring forth a Son... 
the Son of the Most High... of His kingdom there shall be no 
end.” Quietly, she who had called herself the “handmaid of the 
Lord,” rose from her knees and walked to the narrow window. 
The dawn’s promise had been fulfilled and the village awoke to 
a glorious sunrise. And to that other Promise, reality now 
within her, the girl whispered again: “Be it done to me... my 
God... according to Thy Word... Thy Word who is to be my 
Son.” 


This is the way we can imagine that scene long ago when 
the most tremendous question the world had known was asked 
by an angel of Mary of Nazareth and answered so simply. It 
is this same scene we recall every time we repeat the Angelus 
with its three Hail Marys. We do more than merely recall the 
scene, for as the great French preacher Lacordaire said: “Each 
time human lips say the words, Hail Mary, which were the fore- 
runner of Mary’s Divine Maternity, her soul leaps with joy at 
the remembrance of that happy moment.” Who would not like 
to be the cause of such joy to the Mother of God! Yet we are 
its cause, each time we say the Angelus, that brief and lovely 
summary of the Annunciation, whose words speak to us of still 
more: of the Nativity of Christ, His Passion and His Resurrec- 
tion. 

Where the hallowed custom still prevails, the Angelus bell 
is rung three times a day from church towers, in the morning, at 
noon, and again in the evening, so that all who hear may stop 
their work to salute Our Lady and her Divine Son. It is too 
bad that this beautiful practice has fallen into disuse in so many 
places. Perhaps if all Catholics realized that for centuries the 
Angelus has been recited for peace and for the safety of Chris- 
tendom, they would be eager to make it a cherished part of their 
lives once more. And then from thousands of hearts an irresis- 
tible plea for peace would go up to the One who was born of 
Mary as the Prince of Peace. 


7 HE first hint of dawn was already tinting the eastern sky, 
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The Angelus 


Y. The Angel of the Lord de- Ry. And she. conceived of the 
clared unto Mary. Holy Ghost. Hail Mary... 

Y. Behold the handmaid of the Ry. Be it done unto me according 
Lord, to Thy word. Hail Mary... 

¥. And the Word was made Ry. And dwelt among us. Hail 
flesh, Mary... 

Y. Pray for us, O holy Mother ky. That we may be made worthy 
of God, of the promises of Christ. 

Let Us Pray 


Pour forth, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy grace into our hearts; 
that, as we have known the Incarnation of Christ Thy Son by the 
message of an Angel, so by His Passion and Cross we may be brought 
to the glory of the Resurrection. Through the same Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Regina Ceeli 
(To be said from Holy Saturday to Trinity Sunday in place of the above.) 


VY. Queen of Heaven, rejoice, ky. For He Whom thou didst 


alleluia: merit to bear, alleluia, 
Y. Hath risen, as He said, alle- ky. Pray for us to God, alleluia. 
luia: 
VY. Rejoice and be glad, O Vir- Ry. Because the Lord is truly 
gin Mary, alleluia, risen, alleluia. 
Let Us Pray 


O God, who by the Resurrection of Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
hast vouchsafed to make glad the whole world: grant, we beseech Thee, 
that, through the intercession of the Virgin Mary, His Mother, we may 
lay hold of the joys of eternal life. Through the same Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


(Indulgence: Ten years for each recitation; a plenary under the usual conditions 
if the prayers are recited thrice daily for one month. *“Baccolta,’’, $31) 
= yt j 
If you would like to be a promoter of the Angelus prayer for world peace, 
write to the Angelus Crusade, 317 S. Howard, Spokane ‘4, Washington, for 
literature. seats on 
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Have You Learned 
How Good It Feels? 


URING World War I, when the people were being urged 
to buy War Bonds to the limit of their ability, someone 
coined the slogan: “Give till it hurts!” Later on, a pro- 
moter of charitable enterprises revised this slogan to 

read: “Give until it feels good!” In reality, he was just giving 
a modern twist to Our Lord’s own words: “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive” (Acts 20:35). 

Along with prayer and fasting, charity in the form of con- 
tributions to worthy religious causes is one of the good works 
specially recommended during Lent. Surely, there is no lack 
of worthy causes which can be made the objects of such charity. 
One which we feel merits special consideration on the part of 
our readers because of its direct connection with Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament, is that of our own Eucharistic Sanctuaries 
—particularly the one in Kansas City dedicated to the Holy 
Spirit. 

The solemn dedication of this sanctuary on May 17, 1949, 
was an occasion of great joy not only for our Congregation, but 
also for the Bishop, the clergy and the devout laity of the dio- 
cese, as well as for our many friends in all parts of the country. 
During the eight years which have followed its opening, the un- 
ceasing adoration (commenced some five years earlier in a tem- 
porary chapel at another location) has continued day and night 
without interruption. Hundreds of devout members of the laity 
have been drawn by the magnetism of the Blessed Sacrament 
to add their group Holy Hours and private visits and adorations 
to the unceasing adoration offered by the Sisters of the Com- 
munity. The Sanctuary, situated on a knoll which has been 
affectionately named “Holy Hill,” has truly become a beacon 
light to the city; and not to the city alone, for there are many 
indications that the Holy Spirit is radiating far and wide the 
graces that flow from this Eucharistic center, and is enkindling 
in countless hearts the fire of Divine Love. 

But the spectre of a substantial debt still casts its shadow 
over the Chapel and its adjoining convent, for, on account of 
the critical times, construction costs far exceeded the original 
estimate. Furthermore, the interior of one entire wing of the 
convent (which is built in the form of an E) is still unfinished, 
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though it is badly needed at the present time by the community. 

With the hope, therefore, that in God’s Providence the 
longed-for day is not too far distant when the Chapel may be 
freed from debt and the unfinished portion of the convent com- 
pleted, we appeal to the charity and generosity of our good 
readers to make these the object of your Lenten-sacrifice gifts. 


We know that you have many financial burdens already. 
But we know too that you value highly the opportunity to help 
in such a work as the furtherance of the Eucharistic reign of 
Jesus in hearts, and see also in this appeal a way to cause the 
love of Christ and His graces to flow more abundantly in your 
own life. 

There are a thousand motives for generosity. There is the 
motive of gratitude. Hasn’t God been very good to you? What 
about your health and strength, the happiness of your home 
life, your income, your possessions, your “luxuries,” a certain 
security you enjoy, and many benefits only you could name. 
All these surely merit gratitude to God, for is it not He who in 
reality gave them to you? How little must you count what you 
return to Him in the form of help to free His Sanctuary from 
debt! You may say you are only one, and that you cannot do 
much, But you are ONE, and what you do will count, because 
every little bit helps. 

Then, there is the motive of reparation. Is there any one 
of us who does not need to make reparation for past negligences 
and offenses? Works of charity have always been regarded as 
a most acceptable form of reparation, for they cost the giver 
something, and for what more splendid cause could you give 
your donation? 

Then, there is the transcending motive of love of God. It 
is a truism that happiness is the fruit of unselfish love. Those 
people who put God first in their lives, who are ready for sac- 
rifice, who do not think of themselves, are the truly happy souls. 
Love and generosity are their own reward. Love never asks 
“How much must I do?” but “How much can I do?” So “Give 
until it feels good!” 

Finally, we might mention that here is an opportunity to 
give a splendid memorial to a loved one, whether living or de- 
ceased. For, if you make an offering of $100.00, you may have 
the person’s initials engraved upon the monstrance in which the 
Most Blessed Sacrament is perpetually exposed, and the person 
will share in innumerable spiritual benefits in life and in eter- 
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nity. Memorials in granite are a beautiful tribute to your loved 
departed ones; but wouldn’t you like to give this more living 
testimony of your love and affection which has value in eternity 
for them, and also for yourself because it is a work of charity? 

Any offering, whether large or small, puts you among our 
benefactors. As such you are assured of our deep and prayer- 
expressed remembrance of you and of your intentions in our day 
and night hours of adoration of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 
As the clock ticks away the hours, twenty-four times each day 
a special prayer for benefactors and friends is offered up by the 
Sister-Adorers kneeling in God’s holy presence. Besides, there 
are many Holy Masses and other good works offered for those 
who assist us in our Eucharistic apostolate by their gifts. May 
‘we hope that you will find a way to be one of these benefactors 
by contributing to the debt-reducing fund? 


Contributions may be sent to: 
Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri 


A Flower-Vender and a Cardinal 


HE well-known and learned Msgr. Pie, Archbishop of 

Poitiers, was speaking to some of his friends on the priestly 
vocation. “Gentlemen,” he said, “long ago I knew a poor little 
lad who wanted to become a priest above all things else, but 
he was very, very poor and an orphan. One day, on the feast 
of the Epiphany, he went into the Cathedral of Poitiers. There 
his young heart was filled with a kind of ecstasy at the magnifi- 
cence of the function. His great desire came to him with re- 
newed force, and bursting into tears at the hopeless futility of 
such a longing, he ran out of the church. In the square outside, 
an old woman who sold flowers had her stand. ‘Why are you 
crying, little one?’ she asked. 

““T want to become a priest, but I am too poor.’ 

“*T will help you.’ 

“That poor woman sat up night after night sewing for 
many hours that she might keep her ‘little priest’ at a semi- 

Tears filled the eyes of the old Cardinal as he went on. 
“That old woman has been dead many years. The child did 
‘become a priest; more than that, a bishop and a cardinal! Every 
‘word I say is true—for I am that boy!” 
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In Strong and Bright Armor. 


HEN he was seventeen years old, he ran away from 
schoo. Probably most people would not consider 
that a very likely way to become a saint. Neverthe- 
less this boy did; and not only that, he drew thou- 

sands after him to sanctity. It all began over fourteen hundred 
years ago in Nursia in Italy, which is about seventy miles north- 
east of Rome. That particular part of the country was then 
noted for producing men strong both physically and morally. 
People from there, others would tell you, had the old rugged 
Roman combination of justice, moderation and prudence—a 
combination increasingly hard to find in those decadent days 
which were witnessing the collapse of the great Empire of the 
Cesars. ‘ 


Just as young men of today are sent off by proud parents 
to famous universities to complete their education, so Benedict 
was sent to Rome to finish his studies. This was all very well 
as far as the studies went, but there were other elements con- 
nected with this education which did not please the lad at all. 
Benedict was a thoughtful boy, given to thinking a thing 
through, and not one to leap before he looked. It was soon 
quite evident to him that the atmosphere of the Roman schools 
was not such as would help him to save his soul. Whereupon, 
with characteristic decision and forthrightness, he promptly 
abandoned his studies and left the city. He wanted solitude, 
some quiet place where he could decide what to do with his life, 
or rather, what God wanted him to do with his life. For with 
Benedict, what God wanted always came first. He found just 
what he was looking for at Subiaco, where many years before 
the evil old Emperor Nero had built a sumptuous villa. But it 
was no villa that the young runaway chose for a dwelling. In- 
stead, he picked out a dark cave on a steep mountainside. There 
he lived for the next three years, his few wants supplied by a 
friendly monk named Romanus, who encouraged him in his 
search for God’s will. 


A man can learn a lot in a cave, especially a man like Bene- 
dict. He learned his own weaknesses by a temptation so strong 
that in order to quench it he had to roll himself in thorn bushes 
till he bled from their pricking. He learned humility and de- 
tachment. He learned that he had fled from the world, not to 
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despise it, but to love it and help it. He learned, above all, to 
pray and to love God with the whole of his being. 

Now that Benedict was ready for the work, God let him see 
that he was not destined to spend his life as a hermit in a cave. 
His light was not to be hidden beneath Subiaco’s bushel, but to 
be set on the mountaintop of Monte Cassino, to shine before 
men and lead them to their Creator. So it was that, little by 
little, word of the sanctity of the young hermit spread, drawing 
disciples to him in great numbers. With these he founded mon- 
astery after monastery, until they numbered twelve, and before 
his death he left a Rule which has been aptly called a brief sum- 
mary of the Gospels, and which, for its impact on both Euro- 
pean and American culture, has no equal. 

Yet, actually, Benedict did not set out to found mon- 
asteries or to write a Rule. He had no plans for a great organi- 
zation of monastic houses filled*with priests and brothers. His 
idea was simply to give himself to God. He left the world to 
find God; He found Him, and wanted to help others do the same. 
The opening of his Rule shows that he was not addressing him- 
self simply to priests: “My words are addressed to you, whoever 
you are, who, renouncing your own will, put on the strong and 
bright armor of obedience to fight under the Lord Christ our 
true King.” Just as he meant his Rule for many people, so 
did he cast it on broad lines which many could follow who per- 
haps had not been able to follow the more rigorous rules by 
which the monasteries before his time had been governed. 


If someone with good will came to Benedict and could say 
honestly that he wanted to give himself to God, that was 
enough. He did not ask if the person had particular aptitude 
for this or that kind of work; if he were truly seeking God, that 
was all that mattered. For there was to be no special objective 
for the spiritual sons of Saint Benedict; they were not to be 
strictly missionaries, nor teachers, nor preachers, nor contem- 
platives, nor helpers of the sick, though they might do all of 
these things. Rather, they were to do whatever circumstances 
demanded, in a manner that would sanctify their own souls and 
help others to save theirs. Benedictine communities would do 
the work that time and local conditions required, always with 
the higher view of glorifying God and sanctifying souls. 

To this most Roman of the saints, work, if a penance for 
man, was also man’s salvation. He realized that work is dis- 
cipline, that it is love in action; and that, on the other hand, 
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idleness is the devil’s delight. He saw no reason why any man 
should be ashamed to work. Had not Christ worked? So side 
by side with prayer, his monks were to work. The two were 
not separated; one included the other. Life, in St. Benedict’s 
eyes, was a prayer, and every action in it should be offered to 
God. During the day there should be frequent public prayers 
so that the whole community could offer its worship together, 
and draw down that special blessing promised by God: “Where 
two or three are gathered together for My sake, there am I in 
the midst of them” (Matt. 18:20). 


Until Benedict’s time, many men who wished to live for 
God alone had chosen a hermit’s cave and utter solitude. He 
had done so himself at the beginning. But experience had shown 
him that God wished otherwise in his regard, and that for the 
majority of men this was not the best way of serving God. Most 
of them were destined for a community life, living and work- 
ing together, helping one another on the road to heaven. And so 
his disciples lived together in monasteries as a family, rendering 
obedience to an Abbot who was for them a father and guide, the 
representative of Christ Himself. 


Individually, the members of his monasteries might devote 
themselves to the widest variety of occupations, but their chief 
work—the one which came before all else—was the “work of 
God.” 'That was the name Benedict gave to liturgical prayer, 
the Church’s official worship—the Mass and the Divine Office. 
God, His service—this was to be the heart and center of the 
monks’ day and of their lives. Let God so occupy the soul that 
every action, every feeling is an overflow of His presence within. 
This was the spirit by which St. Benedict would have his monks 
animated. 


St. Benedict died as he had lived—in the chapel, after re- 
ceiving Holy Communion, surrounded and supported by his 
monks. What was his prayer in those last minutes? Perhaps 
that God would preserve and protect this Order founded only 
for His honor and glory... That it might continue to do His 
work and help men save and sanctify their souls... That 
through it men of all ages might learn how quickly time passes 
and how much that they hold dear passes with it, unless—and 
surely this was Benedict’s prayer—they have learned with him 
the one necessary knowledge that “Nothing is to be preferred 
to Christ.” 
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The Benedictine 
Sisterhood 
From the very 
beginning, women 
also followed the 
Rule of St. Bene- 
dict under the 
leadership of his 
twin-sister, Saint 
Scholastica. Scho- 
lastica had con- 
secrated herself to 
God from child- 
hood, and had, ac- 
cording to tradi- 
tion, founded 
a community at 
some little dis- 
tance from Monte 
Cassino. 
Benedictine Sis- 
ters claim this 
saint as their 
mother and pa- 
troness, and liter- 
ally thousands of 
eager women have 
followed in her 
footsteps, under 
the guidance of the Holy Rule, and attained eminent sanctity. 
Our own Congregation of Perpetual Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament is a specialized form of Benedictine religious 
life, in that its chief work is the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament, continually exposed on the altar. In its 
main form it follows the Rule of St. Benedict, fulfilling the 
motto, “Ora et Labora,” like all other Benedictine communities, 
by the Divine Office and various active works of the Congrega- 
tion. An invitation is extended to young women who are seek- 
ing the “better part” to write for full information on our: life 
and vocation as Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration. 


Please send your inquiry to: Rev. Mother M. Carmelita Quinn, O.S.B., 
Prioress General, Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri. 
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A Consoling Belief 


URGATORY is one of the most consoling beliefs revealed 
by God to His Church. We know that when we die, if 
we have not completed the work of our perfection in life, 
God finishes it in purgatory. But this very knowledge 

should be an incentive to strive here on earth to reach the de- 
gree of perfection God wants of us. One good Irish mother keeps 
reminding her children of this, and encourages them to fidelity 
and zeal in their Catholic life. She tells them, “You don’t have 
proper respect for purgatory, or you wouldn’t be remiss in these 
things.” 


Not much has been revealed about purgatory, but it would 
certainly be a great mistake to consider it nothing better than 
a subsection of hell. It may be true, as some theologians hold, 
that the least pain of purgatory far exceeds earth’s greatest pain, 
but nevertheless there is joy in purgatory, and the suffering is 
endured in patience. 


The souls there are safe. They are beyond temptation. 
They know they have won the victory. Their suffering is like 
that of a man beneath the dentist’s drill. It hurts fiercely, but 
it is a saving pain and he would not leave that chair until the 
doctor has completed his work. 


It is all so reasonable and consoling. The dead are still in 
the family of Mother Church. That particular friend of ours, 
whom we buried some months or years ago, may have had many 
faults. Certainly, he was no saint, but he was fundamentally 
a decent and good person. We know he will not be canonized 
this year or next—indeed, not at all—but we feel reasonably 
sure that he saved his soul. He died, perhaps, with a C-plus, 
or maybe with a “B” for effort. Certainly, he is not in hell; 
but we may with good reason assume he is not yet in heaven. 
If not, we know that by our Masses and prayers we can still 
help this friend. Therefore, we will offer up the Way of the 
Cross for him sometimes during Lent, and while he benefits from 
the rich indulgences attached thereto, we will benefit at the 
same time from our meditation on Our Lord’s Passion and merit 
something for ourselves because of our charity towards him. 
It is all so consoling. 
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Living Words 


ENT is here, that season of special Redemption and op- 

if portunity, when the Crucifix hanging in our room takes 

on a new and more vivid significance. There it is— 

the Instrument of our salvation, the Sign which cannot 

be evaded or avoided, the Wood on which Christ’s redeeming 
work was done. 

But besides Christ’s redeeming work, symbolized by the 
Cross, there is also His redeeming word. This, too, is always at 
hand. We have only to pick up the Gospels to find this Word, 
alive now as when Christ first uttered it, and redeeming now as 
it did then. The miracles Jesus performed were for particular 
persons, individuals long since dead and gone, but His words 
were intended to live on for all men and for all times. They do 
not die, but go on drawing and challenging souls. 

Christ’s preaching as it is recorded for us in the Gospels was 
the essence of simplicity, based on His own experience, His own 
knowledge—that is why it isso very forceful. He says most strik- 
ing and rousing things in so simple and natural a way that there 
seems to be no other way of putting them. “Give to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” 
What a tremendous influence this simple sentence has had on 
men and governments! Or take that casual reply to the busy 
sister of Lazarus: “Martha, Martha, you are careful and trou- 
bled about many things, but one thing is necessary.” How 
many lives has this sentence shaped? How many souls have 
been drawn by it from transient pleasures to the life of the 
spirit? 

Consider what He said of Mary Magdalen: “Many sins 
are forgiven her, because she has loved much.” Who can num- 
ber the dismal, forlorn lives that have been re-shaped by these 
words, and turned from a life of sin to the triumphant victory 
of self-conquest and sacrifice? | 

“Unless you become as little children, you shall not enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” By these words souls all down the 
centuries have been won from a proud and self-satisfied learn- 
ing to an humble recognition of littleness and duty. Then there 
is that powerful sentence which Ignatius Loyola used to conquer 
the heart of Francis Xavier: “What does it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” Thousands 
besides the great Jesuit saint have been driven toa personal reck- 
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oning by this and led to the feet of Him who said these words. 

We could go on and on considering the tremendous influ- 
ence of each saying of Our Lord. Yet never was there in His 
preaching any mere “speech-making,” any striving for effect. 
The words of the prophets of the Old Testament had been far 
more colorful, more violent, more wrathful. But the language 
of Jesus is quiet, friendly and natural, just like Himself. It is 
the language of the people with whom He lived and whom He 
loved. Only when He must condemn the Scribes and Pharisees 
is there any bitterness in His words. At other times His teach- 
ing and parables have in them the fragrant beauty of the coun- 
tryside, the comforting ways of common folk, the love of father 
for children and of brother for brother. And yet for all their 
simplicity, the words of Christ are everlasting words, as mean- 
ingful now as when they were first spoken, because as the sim- 
ple fisherman, Peter, realized, they are the “words of eternal 
life.” 


Mrs. Chu Explains 


RS. CHU lives on a small farm ten miles from Maryknoll 
Fushun mission center in Manchukuo. She is a sturdy, 
middle-aged woman, with a very pleasant smile. All seasons 
find Mrs. Chu trudging to Sunday Mass. As soon as she reaches 
the church, she slips into a place on the women’s side of the aisle 
and opens a book. She cannot read, so the book aroused the 
pastor’s curiosity. One Sunday he asked to see it. Mrs. Chu 
handed him a paper cover containing much-thumbed blank 
sheets—red, white, yellow, purple, green and blue. 

“How do you use this prayer book?” asked the priest. 

“Well, I will tell the Shen Fu about some of the prayers. I 
look at the red sheet and think of joy. Red is the color of joy 
in our country. It is also the color of fire. I think of the joy 
I'd lose if I went to eternal fire. 

“White is purity. I must keep my children pure, so they 
will never tose their baptismal innocence. 

“Yellow and purple and green are like the sunset over the 
hills behind my farm. Sunset is a beautiful gateway at the end 
of the road. One day I shall pass through the gate. 

“Blue is heaven, beyond the gate. When I get to this sheet, 
I just stop and look at Our Lord in the Tabernacle. He looks 
back at me. Then, Shen Fu, I don’t need the prayer book any- 
more.” 
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To Spend and Be Spent! 


HE whirling world of today offers a distressing sight to 
those who long for the peace and security that can come 
only from the observance of God’s laws by individuals 
and nations. There is, of course, the heartening spec- 

tacle of courageous youths—especially in Catholic countries— 
opposing with determined will the oppression of godless forces 
that threaten to wipe out all religion, and sacrificing life itself 
rather than continue an enslaved existence. The Church has 
always had to contend with terrible evils. But even before they 
were multiplied as now, Pope Pius XI declared that since the 
days of the flood, the situation had never been so dark and fore- 
boding. 


Ignorance of Christian doctrine, indifference to the question 
of a future life, eagerness to find paradise on the earth alone— 
such is the mentality of the majority of people around us. 
Many, even, who profess to be Catholics, are woefully ignorant 
of their religion and painfully remiss in its practice. But all 
have souls to save, and the responsibility of bringing them to 
their destined goal rests with each one of us. The present con- 
dition of the world has created new duties and new responsi- 
bilities for the Catholic laity; the situation calls for personal and 
individual contacts, from man to man, and from soul to soul. 
A lay person can enter into so many relations and situations 
where a priest cannot enter. The Catholic laity must therefore 
be called upon to exercise a good influence, to help and supple- 
ment the work of the clergy wherever possible. 


In the face of modern apathy, indiscretion becomes a duty. 
Yes—indiscretion! And why is this so? Because there is a 
false discretion which is only a form of cowardice, a shirking of 
Christian charity, and this is a very common evil. The motto: 
“Keep yourself to yourself” may be carried to a point where it 
breaks all laws of charity, generosity and zeal. Between souls 
there are no boundaries, no barricades, except those raised by 
selfishness and pride. It was Cain who first said: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” and that question has been repeated count- 
less times (tacitly if not in words) by those who lack the cour- 
age and the energy to devote themselves to the salvation of 
souls. Our Lord gave a very definite answer to the question: 
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“Who is my neighbor?” Today we need Samaritans of souls 
more than Samaritans of mangled bodies. 

If discretion consists in letting souls go to perdition, rather 
than interfere with what is “not our business,” then let us be 
- indiscreet by all means! St. Paul urged this type of indiscretion 
when he wrote these vigorous lines to his disciple, Timothy: 
“God has not given us the spirit of fear, but of power. .. I charge 
thee, before God and Jesus Christ, who shall judge the living 
and the dead... preach the word; be insistent, in season and 
out of season; reprove in all patience and doctrine. For there 
shall be a time when they will not endure sound doctrine, but 
according to their own desires, they will heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears, and will turn away their hearing 
from the truth, but will be turned to fables. But be thou vig- 
ilant. Labor in all things. Do the work of an evangelist. Ful- 
fil thy ministry. . .” 

Saint Paul was speaking to a holy Bishop, aflame with 
zeal. What would he say to the indolent Catholic who has no 
care for the welfare of others—he who declared: “I most gladly 
will spend myself and be spent for souls.” 

The episode related in the Acts of the Apostles between 
Philip the Deacon and the Eunuch of Candace, is an example 
of marvelous indiscretion. The man was returning from Jeru- 
salem, sitting in his chariot, and reading the Prophet Isaias. 
Philip approached him and asked: “Do you understand what 
you are reading?” And the Eunuch replied, “How can I, un- 
less someone explain it to me?” Thereupon he invited Philip 
to come and sit beside him and tell him the meaning of what 
he had read. The result of this “interfering” was the baptism 
of the Eunuch and his fervent profession of the Catholic Faith. 

How many souls are only waiting for a tactful, but per- 
haps daring intervention, just an opening for God’s grace to pen- 
etrate and do its work! An humble and prayerful soul, alert to 
opportunities, will be amazed at the good he can achieve. Look 
at the Legion of Mary and the harvest of souls gained through 
the holy “indiscretion” of its members, which fears no failures 
or rebuffs and stops at no obstacles to promote God’s kingdom. 

The need of the faithful laity working as collaborators with 
priests in the diffusion of the Catholic faith and morals to the 
multitudes has been repeatedly stressed by the present Holy 
Father. In an address given on Catholic Action in a Vatican 
audience, he said: “Above everything else we recommend prayer. 
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Pray, Pray, Pray! Prayer is the key to the treasures of God. 
It is the weapon of victory in every struggle for good and against 
evil. What cannot prayer, adoring, propitiating, supplicating, 
thanking prayer do?” He urged his listeners to become zealous 
apostles and in a spirit of humility and charity to make them- 
selves all things to all men, launching out into the field of action 
wherever there are souls to be gained for Christ. 

“Go to the youth,” he continued. “The young are the hope 
of the family and the country. In the midst of the young you 
shall make yourselves the leaders. Make yourselves young with 
the young, children with the children, to draw them all to 
Christ. 

“Go to the adults, educated in an atmosphere of agnos- 
ticism in which man, proud of his discoveries and dreams, pre- 
tends to be against God. 

“Go into the midst of the world. Trust in Christ, who has 
conquered the world. Your weapons are the apostolate of prayer, 
of example, of pen and of word; humility and benevolence, suf- 
fering and meekness, prudence and discretion, wise charity, de- 
scending to the wandering but not to error, because every human 
soul desires nothing more and with greater ardor than the 
truth.” 

At another time, His Holiness said, “The smallest act has 
its reaction for good or evil. No act of love, no aspiration, is 
without its effect on the whole Mystical Body of Christ. We 
appeal to all—not to a few privileged ones. You do not need 
to go outside the circles of your friends and your offices and 
workshops. Within your own circle you can help the aposto- 
late. Remember the Christian apostolate has various forms: 
there is an apostolate of silence and an apostolate of words; an 
apostolate of affection and of esteem and an apostolate of mercy 
and of succor; an apostolate of action and an apostolate of ex- 
ample... the example of a holy life can do wonders.” 

Faithful souls, souls who believe and hope and love, let 
your charity go forth to all men, and let us hope and pray that 
it will bring in return the great dividends of faith and love and 
peace where today they are not found. 





DO YOU KNOW THE CHURCH? and HOW TO FIND THE TRUE 
CHURCH are excellent booklets to help non-Catholics find the way 
back to the True Faith. 15¢ each. 

Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri 
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Little Lovers’ League 


Little Lovers. This month we would like to say a little 
more about this wonderful Sacrament. You know that 
the more we really love Our Lord the greater will be the 
things He will be able to do in us and through us. That is why 
it is so important that our Holy Communions be fervent. A 
fervent Communion will be one that we have prepared for by 
, thinking about Our Lord 
before and after He comes 
to us, by spending as much 
time as we can in church 
after Mass is over, in 
thanksgiving, and by re- 
membering during the rest 
of the day that now we are 
really “Christophers” — 
Christ-bearers. 

What kind of Communion 
would we make, do you 
think, if we knew that we 
had only a few hours to 
live? Surely it would be 
the best one of our lives! 
We would tell God that we 
believed in Him, hoped in Him, and above all, that we loved Him. 
We would be ready to forgive anyone who might have offended 
us and the things that keep us away from Our Lord would look 
very worthless and foolish. 

Let’s think about this when we receive Holy Communion 
the next time, then, and also remember our fellow Catholics in 
the countries enslaved by the Communists who would give their 
lives, and have given them, in order to receive Our Lord in this 
great Sacrament, while we are often so careless and lukewarm. 


3 AST month we were speaking of Holy Communion, dear 





PRACTICE: During March, which is called Vocation month, pray 
daily an Our Father and Hail Mary, asking Jesus to draw many boys 
and girls to His service, and to show you what He wants you to do 
with your life. 


ASPIRATION: Mary, mirror of Jesus, teach me to be like your 
Son. 
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The Crossing 


HANE looked with satisfaction at the lake. It was grey and 
rough, with great waves tossing their heads angrily. There 
would be few wanting to cross over tonight. In a minute 
he could tie up his boat securely and be off to the village. His 
sturdy legs would make nothing of the miles between him and 
the meeting place. And sure with Patrick there to speak to 
them of the Faith, he’d have walked a hundred miles if need be! 
For to hear and see Patrick, the saint, the converter of the na- 
tion, the wonder-worker loved by the people, was the ambition 
of his life. With all his fourteen-year-old heart Shane wanted 
to be one of Patrick’s followers. 

Then to his dismay a voice hailed him out of the gathering 
darkness. “Can you ferry us across the lake, lad? We must 
reach the other shore before nightfall. It may mean the differ- 
ence between heaven and hell for a poor soul on the other side!” 
It was a stranger who spoke. Tall and commanding, he stood 
there with his shorter companion. Shane was glad of the dark- 
ness which hid his face from these men. A great struggle was 
going on in his heart. “Why did they have to come now?” he 
thought; “if I take them over, I’ll have to wait and bring them 
back. It will be too late to get to the meeting then and when 
will I have another chance to see Patrick?” But if a man was 
dying across the lake how could he say no? He had promised 
his own dying father never to refuse to take anyone in need 
over the lake. He knew how treacherous it was; he was fa- 
miliar with all its tricks; if these men tried to cross alone, they 
might drown. He would have to take them, but he could feel 
salty tears stinging his eyes at the cost of it—to miss meeting 
Patrick. . . 

With an effort he untied his boat, helped the men in and 
set off. It was hard going and he strained at the oars, peering 
into the darkness ahead. The men helped him, and Shane no- 
ticed that when the tall man took the oars the waves seemed to 
slacken so that they reached the other side before he had 
thought possible. Scarcely had the boat touched the shore than 
the tall man was out and ready to go: “God’s blessing on you, 
lad, you have helped to save a soul this night. It will take but 
a few minutes and we'll be back.” With that he was off. His 
companion lingered a minute to add his thanks: “We must be 
back to the other side again—there is much still to do before 
sunrise.” Shane nodded, then still looking after the other 
asked: “Who is he?” Raising his hand in blessing the man 
said. “Didn’t you recognize him? Why, boy, I thought every- 
body in Ireland knew the great Apostle Patrick by this time!” 
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Every day has a few spare moments in it—moments that can 
be used to good advantage. Why not get into the habit of using these 
minutes to do a little spiritual reading? Ideal for this are the following 
booklets with their thoughts on God, the Sacraments, the Blessed 
Virgin, the Saints and many other subjects. At the end of the year 
you will be amazed at the amount you have learned just from using 
your spare minutes well! 


r 





On God 


What Is God? 

Devotion to the Most Holy Trinity 
Devotion to the Holy Spirit 
Magnificence of the Love of God 


On Grace and Prayer 


From Earth to Heaven 

Rays of Catholic Truth 

Live Your Faith, 10¢ 

Prayer, the Great Means of Grace 
Indulgenced Prayers 

More Precious than Diamonds 


On the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints 


Devotion to Mary 

To Jesus through Mary 

Heart of our Mother and Queen 
The Rosary, My Treasure 
Mary’s Seven Sorrows 

Go to Joseph 

*Neath St. Michael’s Shield 

St. Anthony, the Wonder-Worker 
St. Benedict, the Beloved of God 
Good St. Anne 


On the Mass 


Your Mass and YOU 

Daily Companion at Mass 
God Himself, Our Sacrifice 
Treasures of the Mass, 50¢ 


On the Sacraments 


Fountains of Salvation 

Fount of Eternal Youth 

United in Christ 

Through Death to Life 
Confession, Sacrament of Mercy 
Confession, Its Fruitful Practice 


On Holy Communion 
and the Blessed Sacrament 


Holy Eucharist, Our All 

Novena of Holy Communions 

Communicate Frequently & Devoutly 

My Daily Visit 

God with Us 

Eucharistic Miracles 

Eucharistic Heart-talks with Jesus 

Communion Devotions in Union 
with Mary 

Guard of Honor and the Holy Hour 








Each booklet 15¢ except as marked. Postage extra. 
Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde Missouri 
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Shepherd of sf 


Shamrock Isle 
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Blessed Oliver Plunket, 
a brave “son of St. Patrick,” gave his life for 
the Faith in the time of the English per- 


secution of Ireland. His adventurous life 


—— LL aa 


offers a story of courage and inspiration 
you will want to read. Pray to him for 
help in your own needs of soul and body. 


32 pages, 10¢ a copy. 


Order from: 


Benedictine Convent of Perpetual {doration 


Clyde. Missouri 
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